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WE found several things to interest the gen- 
eral reader in Vol. xxxiv. of the Journal 
of the Friends’ Historical Society, which has 
recently come to us. William Tuke, the 
founder of the York Retreat for the insane, 
whose work did so much towards establishing 
humanity and good sense in the matter of the 
Lunacy Laws, has never been the subject of a 
formal biography. Mr. Harold C. Hunt here 
gives a most sympathetic account of him, set 
as Tuke’s life was in a time when the various 
reactions of the Quakers to the characteristic 
spirit of the eighteenth century were pro- 
ducing symptoms that might tend to disquiet. 
A frequent morbidness in inner life was, 
however, counteracted by humanitarian effort 
of a vigour and enlightenment, and on a scale 
which have ensured the endurance of its re- 
sults to the present day. William Tuke’s 
career is well worth following in detail. 
Under ‘Elizabeth Fry: ‘‘ Heretic’’ or 
Seer?’, Mr. Arthur J. Eddington gives us 
three letters of Elizabeth Fry to her brother, 
Joseph Gurney, taken from the Gurney col- 
lection of MSS. In the first two we see her 
conducting her son Gurney, fifteen years of 
age, to a Friends’ boarding-school at Fish- 
ponds. She left him there with some misgiv- 
ings (‘‘ —I chose his bedroom, told my views, 
plans, &c. &c., some of which I believe will 
prove useful in the school as to moral care, 
indeed | believe I was in my right place and 
rather remarkably felt it to be the case—’’), 
and about a year after we find her saying: 
“T do not like the effect of so many years 
school and if I had the fortune and power 
I think nothing hardly would induce my send- 
ing a boy many years to school, an injury to 
the character that 1 believe nothing is ever 


likely to remedy; with increased knowledge | 
which I have of these things I am increas- | 
ingly against all boarding schools.”’ No | 


doubt opinions like hers, though they. may 





strike the modern reader as exaggerated, have 
played a useful part in the improvement of 
schools. The third letter is the most striking, 
containing her plea for the use of singing and 
music, her “‘ regret that we as a Society so 
wholly give wp delighting the ear by sound.”’ 
She finds in her husband “ striking proof ’’ 
of the ‘‘ real injury ’’ done by suppressing a 
strong natural taste, and, arguing that the 
taste must have been given to be used, points 
shrewdly to indulgence in grosser pleasures 
being made a substitute—the pleasures of the 
table were all too highly esteemed among the 
Quakers. A satirical drawing by a Friend 
(mid-nineteenth century) of a church ingeni- 
ously constructed of books and household fur- 
niture, entitled ‘ A Pictorial Protest against 
Tithes,’ is worth a mention. 


[‘ the March Cornhill Mr. Douglas Gordon 

has one of his delightful descriptions of 
wild life—‘ Picturesque Pirates,’ this time— 
birds of prey. We were interested in his re 
marks on the increase or decrease of their 
numbers in this country. He tells us that 
nearly thirty species, either as residents or as 
visitors, were once more or less common in the 
British Isles; barely a quarter of these could 
now be regarded as common. But there is a 
certain amount of recent increase to be noted. 
The little owl is gaining ground; the 
sparrow-hawk is holding its own as one of the 
commonest birds of prey, along with the kes- 
trel, and that in spite of steady human hos- 
tility. Ravens are. growing more numerous 
along the coast-line; and there are some indi- 
cations of an increase of the buzzard. This 
latter is chiefly observable in Pembrokeshire, 
in the St. David’s peninsula, where, we are 
told, ‘‘ the cry of the buzzard is now one of 
the most predominant notes even in that land 
of wild-bird voices.’’ The kite seems to re- 
main stationary or to be declining, as does 
likewise Montagu’s harrier, and the honey- 
buzzard is no more fortunate. The hobby and 
the merlin, too, are not very successful, 
though they are migrants, which should be a 
helpful circumstance, and the hobby is vigi- 
lantly protected by wild-bird protection soci- 
eties. The peregrine falcon has of recent 
years been more diligently observed than 
heretofore ; in spite of protection, the revival 
of falconry has incited search for its haunts, 
and the writer is inclined to think that the 
impression that it has grown more numerous 
is, in fact, only due to its having been more 
frequently sought and found. The paper has 
a good anecdote or two, much informat-on 
and pleasant bits of description. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO BROME’S 
HORACE. 


[X the dedication to the translations of 

Horace which he edited in 1666, Alexan- 
der Brome tells us that he drew first upon the 
versions published by Sir Richard Fanshawe, 
Sir Thomas Hawkins, and Dr. Barten Holy- 
day. ‘‘ What were not touched by these,’’ he 
continues, ‘‘I gathered out of Mr. Cowleys 
and other Printed Books; and such as were 
not translated by others, my self and several 
friends of mine at my request have attempted. 
De Arte Poetica being long since Englished 
by .. . B. Johnson, I have borrowed to crown 
the rest.’? It occurred to me that some of 
Brome’s ‘‘ several friends ’’ could probably be 
identified: and they prove to be an interest- 
ing group. 

Great part of the volume is taken from 
Fanshawe, Hawkins, and (in the first edition) 
Holyday. Fanshawe’s and Hawkins’s ver- 
sions have the author’s initials prefixed; 
Holyday’s have not, but are easily wistin- 
guished by the verse-arguments that precede 
them here as in ‘ All Horace His Lyrics,’ 
published anonymously in 1653. Odes I. 5, 
and IV. 2, and the latter part of Satire I. 6, 
are by Cowley. The last has his name in full; 
the odes are headed ‘“ by Dr. C”’ and “ by 
A.C.’ All three appear, of course, in his 
works. I have noted only one other piece that 
Brome ‘‘ gathered ’’ from a printed book. 
Ode IV. 13, by ‘‘ W.C.”’ will be found in Wil- 
liam Cartwright’s ‘ Poems,’ 1651, for which 
Brome wrote commendatory verses. Twelve 
satires and eleven epistles bear the initials of 
Brome himself. 

Of those who contributed translations at 
his request, half-a-dozen can be named with 
virtual certainty. Ode I. 6 is by “ C.C.”— 
initials which in Brome’s own poems invari- 
ably refer to his friend Charles Cotton. 
Satire II. 4, by “ T.F.,” is Thomas Fhat- 
man’s: he reprinted it in his poems. Six moral 
odes and two epistles are assigned to ‘‘ S.W.” 
All but Ode II. 14 are by Flatman’s chamber- 
fellow in the Inner Temple, Samuel Wood- 
ford; and that is by his father, Robert 
Woodford: It is reprinted in Samuel Wood- 
ford’s ‘Paraphrase Upon the Canticles,’ 
1679, with the following note (p. 161): 





Tho the Publisher has several Translations 

of his own, of some of the Moral Odes &c, of 
Horace so falsly Printed, that it would be but 
Justice to himself to give them a light review: 
yet having since their first Publication 
changed his Habit [he took orders in 1669], he 
declines it wholly here: nor would have pre 
sumed on the Reader for Reprinting this, but 
that it is to do a greater piece of Justice to 
his long since deceased Father, b.m. Mr. R. W, 
and from himself, under whose Name it now 
goes, in that false Copy, return it to the right 
Owner. 
Epistle II. 1 is headed “ By Sir W.P.” It 
is pleasing to add one more to the illustra- 
tions of Sir William Petty’s extraordinary 
versatility. His biographer, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice, prints on p. 317 of the ‘ Life,’ 
‘A copy of the Collection of Sir William 
Petty’s several works since the year 1636, 
found at Wycombe, in his own handwriting.’ 
It contains the note: ‘ 1665 English trans- 
lation of Hermes, per Alexander Brome.” 
‘Hermes’? is an evident misreading for 
** Horace.’’ 

Satire I, 9 and the earlier part of Satire 
II. 6 (preceding Cowley’s paraphrase of the 
famous fable) are without initials. Both are 
almost certainly by Cowley’s intimate friend 
and literary disciple, Thomas Sprat. Old- 
ham, who ‘‘ imitated ’’ Satyr I. 9 in ‘ Some 
New Pieces,’ 1681, writes in the Advertise- 
ment: 

After I had finish’d my Imitation thereof, 
I came to learn, that it had been done likewise 
by Dr. Sprat, and since I have had the sight 
af it amongst the printed Translations of 
Horace’s Works. 

Style alone would be a sufficient reason for 
assigning the opening of II. 6 to the same 
hand. Both pieces are “‘ imitations’; the 
earliest English instances known to me of the 
form that reached its height with Pope. 
Cowley’s theory of imitation, as Dryden 
notes, went further than his practice. What 
more natural than that Sprat should put his 
friend’s theory into execution? Internal 
evidence lends further confirmation. In I. 9, 
the author, encumbered with the bore, meets 
his ‘‘ friend C—— passing cross the street” 

C— straight found what kind of man he was, 

Nor to see through him needed he his Glass, 
—that is, his poetic genius; the allusion is to 
Cowley’s ‘ Plantarum Lib. ITI.’: 

Illam ego curvatae dorso super Iridis altam 

Vidi_equidem (mihi tim Musa _specilla 
dedit), 
or in the English version: 

I saw her (through a Glass my Muse 

vouchsaf’d). 
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“C—’’ is used in the same way for Cowley 
in II. 6. Again 

I pray Sir get his Graces hand to this , 
in II, 6, will fit Sprat, who was chaplain to 
the Duke of Buckingham, and so will 

I too 

A Virtuoso am as well as you, 
in 1. 9, for like Cowley, Petty and Woodford, 
he was a F.R.S. He is linked with Woodford 
as well as Cowley: they were at Wadham 
together; and Woodford, in the preface to 
his paraphrase on the Psalms, 1667, says 
Sprat cautioned him against prolixity. Be- 
fore leaving Sprat’s two pieces, it should be 
added that his part of II. 6 is dated 
between 27 Jan. and 15 May, 1662, by its 
references to the handing-over of Tangier, 
the expected arrival of the Queen and depar- 
ture of the Lord Lieutenant for Ireland, and, 
less certainly, the great wind of 18 Feb. 

There seems to be an allusion to Sprat in 
Ode I, 27: 

But Ile not drink, unless T.S. declares 

Who is his Mistress. . . 

Is not ‘‘ T.S.’’ Tom Sprat? And may not 
the translator, given as “ Dr. P.,’’ be Dr. 
Walter Pope, also of Wadham and the Royal 
Society, whose encouragement ‘‘ emboldened ”’ 
Sprat to write his ‘ Plague of Athens’ and 
to whom that poem was dedicated? If 
Dryden’s ‘Examen Poeticum’ is to be 
trusted, Pope did at some time paraphrase 
part of Ode IIT. 29. 

Having begun to conjecture, I shall make 
two more suggestions, which other students 
may be able to verify or discredit. Epistle 
1 14, is by “ R.T.”’; and I. 16, ‘ by W.T.” 
in 1666, has the ‘‘ W’”’ changed to ‘‘R”’ in 
the second edition. “‘R. Th, jun.’’ has 
verses before Brome’s poems ; ‘‘Robert Thomp- 
son LL.D.’’ before Flatman’s. Like Brome, 
Flatman, and Woodford, Thompson was a 
lawyer. He took his doctorate from Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, in 1670, and was secretary 
to Sheldon and Sancroft. His pindaric to 
Flatman is exceedingly bad; and R.T.’s 
versions of Horace are bad enough to be from 
the same pen. Epistles I. 15 and I. 17 are 
ascribed to ‘‘ R.N, gent.’’ Richard Newcourt 
and Robert Napier both have verses before 
Brome’s poems and Newcourt also before 
Flatman’s. Both were lawyers; Newcourt in 
the Arches and Napier in the Middle Temple. 
Newcourt was at Wadham in the time of 
Woodford and Sprat, but he was a servitor; 
Napier, of a knightly family settled at 
Puncknoll in Dorset, matriculating at Trinity 
College, Oxford, as arm. fil., and soon to 











marry Sophia Evelyn of Long Ditton, seems 
the likelier to be styled ‘ gent.”’ 

There remain an ode, a satire, and an 
epistle by ‘‘ J.W. esq.’’; Epistles I. 2, and 
II, 2, by ‘‘ Dr. W.”’ and “ J.D.’’ and anony- 
mous paraphrases of Ode IV. 7, and Epode 
2. Probably one ought to refrain from 
speculating that since the other anonymous 
paraphrases are Sprat’s, these last may con- 
ceivably be his also; that ‘‘ Dr. W.”? may be 
Walter Pope’s half-brother Wilkins, of 
Wadham and the Royal Society; and ‘‘ J.W. 
Esq.”’ just possibly Joseph Washington Esq. 
of the Middle Temple (d. 1693) the translator 
of Milton’s ‘ Defence of the English People,’ 
who is said, in Nahum Tate’s elegy upon 
him, to have ‘‘ Touch’d the Horatian lyre.’’ 
“J.D.” is doubtless someone much less 
celebrated than Sir John Denham, whose 
knighthood would hardly have been ignored. 

In conclusion, one may note the changes 
in the second edition, 1671. All but one of 
Holyday’s translations disappear. His nine 
epodes are replaced by Flatman (‘‘ T.F.’’). 
Of his odes, [V. 6, is retained; instead of 
the rest we have thirteen by Flatman, eleven 
by “ R.N.,” four by “ R.T.,’? and two by 
Brome (‘‘ A.B.’’). There are also addtional 
translations of several odes ; three by ‘‘R.N.,”’ 
and one each by Flatman, ‘‘ R.T.,’’ and “ Sir 
T.A.’’—a fresh contributor, whom I have not 
identified. The satires and epistles remain 


unaltered. Harotp F. Brooks. 
Merton College, Oxford. 


A THEORY ON THE IDENTIFICATION 
OF CYRIL TOURNEUR’S 
* MAVORTIO.’ 


INCE the discovery, in 1872, of Tourneur’s 

‘ Transformed Metamorphosis,’ it has been 
a debatable point with students of Eliza- 
bethan literature, as to whose name was 
hidden under the pseudonym of Mavortio, the 
knight who rather suddenly materialises 
during the latter half of the poem. With 
the generally accepted idea that Essex was 
here designated, I am in entire disagreement, 
for reasons which lack of space forbids me 
to state. On the other hand, with Professor 
Allardyce Nicoll, 1 am of the opinion that 
some public personage is concerned, but that 
he was a great poet rather than a great 
commander, which Professor Nicoll also 
affirms. Further, a very great poet indeed 
had died in 1599, whose works are referred 
to more than once in the ‘ Metamorphosis ’ 
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and who, if Delta represented Ireland as 
seems more than likely, wrote, as his only 
prose work, a brilliant thesis on the cond:- 
tion of that unfortunate country. I refer 
to Edmund Spenser who, it appears to me, 
has a greater claim than anyone else to the 
pseudonym of Mavortio. He died in poverty 
the year before the publication of the 
‘ Metamorphosis’; he was, without doubt, 
the greatest English poet after Chaucer and 
before Marlowe and Shakespeare; he spent 
most of his life in Ireland, and contributed 
not a little to the future regeneration of 
that island. 

Reading between the lines of ‘ The Trans- 
formed Metamorphosis,’ it is evident that 
Spenser’s writing was well known to Tour- 
neur, and it is not illogical to suppose that 
Spenser’s tragic death must have affected the 
sensibilities of any man who was familiar 
with his work, let alone that of a tempera- 
mental poet whose admiration. he could claim. 
If Mavortio is Spenser, and if the ‘ Metamor- 
phosis’ were printed in 1600, any query as 
to the date of its composition is thus 
answered at once ; for if Spenser died in 1599 
and if Tourneur were inspired to write some 
commemorative verse in his honour, that 
verse would naturally have been written round 
about 1600, with consequent publication. 

We first come across a possible connection 
with Spenser in Tourneur’s allusion to Pan. 

Pan, that was wont to make his quiet life, 

Th’ exordium of ech soule-sweet argument : 

Pan, that was wont to make his voide of 

strife, 

Temper’d with surrop of heau’ns document, 

The period of ech sentence of Content; 

Pan, that was once a cleere Epitimie: 

Is not transform’d to hot Eypithymie. 

O see that head that once was couered, 

With fleecy wooll, that hung on earth-low 

brakes, 

Is scarce contented now, it selfe to wed, 

With what Eriphila from India takes, 

Now Pan of gold, himself a Cor’net makes. 

His eies that *fore were cleare lycophosie, 

Now cannot see but in a minery. 

His hand to pawes, his sheep-hooke to a mace, 

Are metamorphosed; his heart (whose height 

Did ne’re before care-peere Arcadia’s face,) 

With cloud-high thoughts aspiring high is 

fraight, 

And chaoiz’d Idea’s of conceit, 

Doth make his gesture seem a troubled skie: 

And fills his count’nance with sad mateorie. 

Spenser, in the ‘ Shepheard’s Calender,’ 
likens the decadence of the church to the 
degeneracy of the shepherds who acknowledge 
Pan as their head. I quote the Argument 
for May: 





In this fifth Aeclogue, under the person of 
two Shepherds, Piers and Palinode, be repre. 
sented two formes of Pasteurs or Ministers, or 
the Protestant and the Catholicke, whose chief 
talke standeth in reasoning, whether the life 
of one must be like the other; with whom 
having shewed, that it is daungerous to main- 
tain any felowship, or give too much credite to 
their colourable and fained good wil, he telleth 
him a tale of the Foxe, that, by such a 
counterpoint of craftiness, deceyved and 
devoured the credulous Kidde. 


These lines follow later on: 


The time was once, and may agin retorne, 
(For ought may happen that hath been 
beforne,) 
Whe shepherds had none inheritaunce, 
No of land nor fee in sufferaunce, 
But what might arise of the bare sheepe, 
(Were it more or lesse) which they did keepe, 
Well ywis was it with shepherds thoe: 
Nought having, nought feared they forgoe; 
For Pan himselfe was their inheritaunce, 
And little served them for their main- 
tenaunce. 
The shepheards God so well them guided, 
That of nought they were unprovided; 
Butter enough, honny, milke and whay, 
And then flockes fleeces them to araye: 
But tract of time, and long prosperitie, 
(That source of vice, this of insolencie,) 
Lulled the shepheardes in such securitie, 
That, not content with loyall obeysaunce, 
Some gan to gape for greedie governaunce, 
And match them selfe with mightie 
potentates, 
Lovers of lordship, and troublers of states; 
Tho gan shepheards swaines to looke aloft, 
And leave to live hard, and learn to ligge 
soft : 
Tho, under colour of shepheards, somewhile 
There crept in wolves, full of fraud and 
guile, 
That often devoured their owne sheepe, 
And often the shepheards that did hem keep: 
This was the first sourse of shepheardes 


sorrow, 
That now nill be quitt with baile nor borrow. 


Arcadia, according to Tourneur, is invaded 
and Spain, and Pan is bought with Spanish 
gold : 

Awake O heau’n, and all thy pow’rs awake, 

For Pan hath sold his flockes to Thetis pheere 

O how the center of my soule doth quake, 

That barb’rous India should ouer-peer, 

Fruitful Arcadia, the worlds great Peere’ 
How fiery dust, with trickling teares ee’n 

weeps 
To see Arcadia’s flockes drown’d in the deeps. 

It seems hardly likely that only coinci- 
dence can account for this similarity of treat- 
ment, and that both Spenser and Tourneur 
should have clothed the decay of religion in 
pastoral garments. Put into other words, 
Tourneur inveighs against the same abuses 
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as are shown up by Spenser; each brings Pan 
into the picture, and the reader is inevitably 
rminded when reading these verses of 
Tourneur’s of ‘The Shepheard’s Calender.’ 
The following lines make the identification 
dearer still. ‘‘ He forward pricks, spurr’d 
by a noble mind—”’ “ there (Pricking on the 
plaine) at last he ey’d.’’ Here, the first lines 
of ‘The Faerie Queene’ must spring at once 
to mind. Later, Mavortio spies a ‘“‘ grisly 
beast,’ ‘‘ bearing a lamb,’’ whom he attacks 
and eventually slays, together with the loath- 
some brood of dragons who spring to life out 
of the maternal blood. The struggle of the 
Red Cross Knight in the first book of ‘ The 


Faerie Queene’ will be recalled, where the 


Poured forth out of her hellish sink 

Her fruitful cursed spawn of serpents small, 

Deformed monsters, fowle and black as inke 

Which swarming all about her legs did crawl 

And him encombred sore, but could not hurt 

at all. 

Surely the likeness is significant, coupled 
with the fact that the Red Cross Knight per- 
sonified the purity of God as against the lusts 
of the world—those lusts so damningly 
exposed by Tourneur in the early part of his 

em, 

But perhaps none of this evidence would 
make a case sufficient to justify the assump- 
tion of a Spenser-Mavortio theory, had not 
Tourneur made such a point of the recent 
death of his hero and, similarly, had Spenser 
not died in 1599. Mavortio passed away, 
and in that passing the world lost 

Pieria’s darling; cleare-streaming Helicon; 

Boeotia’s pearle; the nine voic’d harmony ; 

Heart crystalline; tongue pure Castalion; 

Delta’s adamant; Elizium’s melody; 

Vrania’s selfe, that sung coelestially ; 

Was then for Mars apt, by the Muses nurs’d, 
For “ee his knights, are ’squires to ’the Muses 
rst. 


Spenser crossed the seas from Ireland after 
his house had been burned down and _ his 
youngest child lost in the fire, only to die 
himself in poverty not long after. 

But (O) when Delta’s hope, the muses wonder, 

Foes feare, feares foe, Ioues martialist, 

On Thetis gan like to a fearefull thunder 

Make Hydra shake with a Dodonian fist; 


When Delta deem’d her selfe in him thus 
blest 


Then Delta of her hope was quite bereaued : 
See how the world is by the world deceiued! 
The whole of the latter half of the poem 
oses all sense if, in the character of Mavor- 
tio, some famous personage had not lately 
ed; apart from the evident sincerity with 





which Tourneur laments Mavortio’s death. 
It would be to put difficulties gratuitously in 
the way to assert that the unnamed hero were 
still alive, when Tourneur expressly tells us 
he is dead. Again, there is no reason to date 
this poem earlier than the date given on the 
title-page, so presumably that person was 
dead before 1600. Whoever it was had obvi- 
ously some connection with Ireland and, as 
obviously, was possessed of a genius which 
allied him to the Muses, hence, it must logic- 
ally follow that he must have been a poet or 
writer who, in some way or other, had connec- 
tion with Ireland. More than once Spenser 
is indicated—by the reference to Pan, by the 
fight with the dragon, by the lines where the 
word “ pricking’’ occurs, and again in a 
verse which seems obscure until it is collated 
with ‘ The Faerie Queene.’ Tourneur writes: 

See that some rocke, the rocke of my defense, 

Is metamorphosed to an Vnicorne; 
in the ‘ Faerie Queene’ 
lines : 

Like as a lyon, whose imperiall pow’re 

A prowd rebellious unicorne defyes, 
and lastly where Tourneur says: 

Eliza will you transform again, 
which might well represent the Faerie 
Queene, since Gloriana stood for Elizabeth. 
These two last are minor points, though both 
of them have been stumbling-blocks to 
scholars, and I only suggest this explanation 
as a corollary to the Spenser-Mavortio theory, 
which would naturally lead to such a possi- 
bility. 

The suggestion I have put forward, I make 
with every reserve, as all such suggestions 
must be made when authentic evidence is 
lacking. There is nothing whatever to prove 
that Spenser and Mavortio are one, but, as 
I see it, there is nothing to disprove such an 
assertion. The very detachment which we 
know Spenser to have felt towards the various 
literary and court intrigues of the period, 
which occupied the time of even the greatest 
amongst the Elizabethans, points him out to 
be a worthy subject for such a memorial. He 
was a figure unfamiliar to Bankside, little 
known at Court, save for very short periods, 
and permeated, through and through, with 
the spirit of chivalry and romance. Tour- 
neur, whether or not he wrote his poem.as a 
cry from the heart, desolated by Spenser’s 
death, was, in any case, forced to present as 
his champion of beauty and holiness some man 
around whom these things could revolve, and 
some person who could challenge the tongue 
of. calumny and ambition and, further, to 
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whom England, and especially Ireland, were 
dear. Could anyone have filled this position 
better than Spenser? Time and again, in 
the ‘ Metamorphosis,’ the mind of the reader 
is diverted towards Spenser’s poems, so much 
so that, as I see it, these allusions must point 
to more than abstract admiration ; and when, 
to crown it all, Mavortio fights with the 
dragon as the Red Cross Knight fought in 
‘The Faerie Queene,’ the evidence would 
seem to be overwhelming, circumstantial 
though it may be. Neither must be forgotten 
‘The View on the State of Ireland,’ which is 
incontestably written with the sincere convic- 
tion of a man to whom the future of Ireland 
was a matter of deep moment. 

Thus, with the background of this book, 
with his love for, and long residence in, Ire- 
land, Spenser had established a relationship 
with that storm-tossed country which most 
certainly warranted him the réle of Mavortio, 
and if we add to this his transcendant poeti- 
cal genius, his tie with the Muses is not open 
to doubt. His death at a time when his 
genius was at its height, and when an un- 
grateful country let him die in poverty and 
obscurity, gave him a romantic atmosphere 
which would well have called for the chival- 
rous portrait drawn by Tourneur, and his 
staunch Protestantism and healthy mode of 
life, made him a worthy champion in the 
cause of pure religion. 

Whether Spenser and Mavortio are one, it 
is impossible to say for certain, but the 
theory that they are may not be an improb- 
able one, and unless the future reserves some 
proof which will destroy the various conjec- 
tures that have been made, it is, perchance, 
not unworthy to take its place among the rest, 
if only to serve as an impetus to a better 


solution. Dorotuy Pym. 


EB JINRIKISHA: AN AMERICAN 
INVENTION.—The following is from 


a list of Autograph Letters, issued by 
Forest H. Sweet, Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, U.S.A., February, 1938, item 54, 


being part of the text of a letter from 
the American Missionary Jonathan Goble, 
Germantown, Pa., 14 Aug., 1893, to the Rev. 
W. N. Wyeth, of Chicago. 


. . « “In 1869 a Japanese officer came to 
my house in Yokohoma, and asked me to draw 
a plan for a small carriage, to be drawn by a 
coolie, for use in the Imperial pleasure gardens. 
While at Madison University, Hamiltow ie 
I constructed a perambulator for my first 
born, and I drew a picture of that little vehicle, 
only changing the single shaft in front, for 









two, so that a man might run between them, 
and increasing the size so as to carry grown-up 
people in place of babies. 

“This picture so pleased the native officer, 
that, instead of making only a few Jin Ri Kj 
Sha for use in the Imperial parks, there was 
a corporation organized and a carriage manv- 
factory in one place, making the wood work, 
and another shop for the iron work, and a 
third for upholstery, were soon in active 
operation, and numbers of the new vehicles, 
replacing the old Kago and Nori-mono, or 
Palankeen, were soon seen upon the streets 
of Tokio. Not long after their first introduc. 
tion at the capital, they were found in use 
also in other cities, and soon their use be- 
came general all over Japan. 

“ About ten years after their first introduc- 
tion at Tokio, it was my privilege to adopt a 
modified form of the Jin Ri Ki Sha for Bible 
and Colportage work, with which I made ex- 
tensive circuits to distant cities and over 
inland provinces. Having occasion to seek 
repairs on some of my Bible carts, I visited 
one of the Jin Ri Ki shops in Tokio, and 
there I met an old servant of my household 
of former years, now a wealthy Rice mer- 
chant who had invested money in large Jin 
Ri Ki manufactories and was then shipping 
hundreds of them to China, even by whole 
cargoes. Sada was overjoyed to meet me 
once more, and after introducing me to his 
workmen as the inventor and originator of 
his business, he gave them strict orders to 
do most carefully and promptly any work 
that 1 might require, a in no case to accept 
any pay for such services, but to place it all 
to his account. Sada had other shops at 
O-Saka, and when afterwards I visited that 
city, his house was my home, and his work- 
men were ordered to do all I might need free 
of charge. 

“At the Baptist Mission Rooms in Chicago, 
in the Miss. Mag. and in Dr. Mabie’s Report 
of his travels in India as well as in letters 
from Bap. Missionaries in India, you may 
learn how these little Man Power Cars, are 
used even far in the interior of India and 
China, taking the place of the old vehicles 
carried on men’s shoulders, so long in uni- 
versal use in most oriental countries. 

“The Japanese license tax on Jin Ri Ki in 
use, was about fifty cents a year, and it has 
often been reported, that this tax forms a very 
important item in the annual revenues of that 
government. 

“In Tokio hese little cabs are each re 
quired to display a number, and these num- 
bers in the year 1881, had gone up into the 
hundreds of thousands, for that city only. 

“The Japanese Government declines to 
grant any letters patent or Copy Rights to 
foreigners, and for this reason the inventor 
of the Jin Ri Ki Sha, has never received any 
compensation for the undeniable benefit con- 
ferred upon both people and government of 
that country. - 

OLYBRIUS. 
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BYWOOD’S ‘THE FOURE PP’: A 


DEBT TO SKELTON. — Some evi- 
dence of the influence of John Skel- 
ton upon John MHeywood has already 


been recorded by literary historians. Previous 
criticism has shown that Skelton’s influence 
affected Heywood’s satiric spirit, probably 
stimulated his interest in word-tricks and 
identical beginnings for several successive 
lines, and that Skelton’s writings served as 
the direct inspiration for Heywood’s occa- 
sional use of the rollicking short lines (gener- 
ally known as Skeltonic or Skeltonical verse) 
such as are found in his light-hearted descrip- 
tion of the woman in ‘ A Play of Love,’ as 
may be seen on pp. 11-12 of the Tudor Facsi- 
mile Text, beginning thus: 

And to begin 

At settyng in 

First was her skyn 

Whyt smoth & thyn, etc. 


Heywood also used some Skeltonic lines in his 
ballad on ‘ Slander and Detraction.’ 

There is another literary matter which 
seems not to have been noted heretofore. In 
Skelton’s ‘ Colin Clout ’! there is an account 
of the action of an ecclesiastic to ‘‘ release 
Dame Margery’s Soul out of Hell.’’ I am 
of the opinion that the idea and the name 
“Margery ’”’ were taken over by John Hey- 
wood who used them as a basis for the 
interesting account by the Pardoner? in ‘ The 
Foure PP’ of his trip to Hell to release the 
soul of Margery from the devil’s power. Hey- 
wood’s originality and dramatic power are 
evident in his lively handling of this incident. 


JoHN Waker McCain, Jun. 
Winthrop College. 


HANGING LONDON. — 1. Statue of 
Charles II, Soho Square. Removed, in 
the summer of 1876, to Grim’s Dyke, Harrow 
Weald, where it stood on a tiny island in the 
ornamental water, it has been restored to the 
square, and was unveiled on 22 Feb. 

2. St. Anselm’s Church, Davies Street. To 
be demolished and the site and materials 
sold. The part of the parish east of the 
middle of Davies Street will be merged with 
St. George’s, the remainder with St. Mark’s. 


J. ARDAGH. 


1 See ‘The Complete Poems of John Skelton, 
Laureate,’ edited by Philip Henderson, London, 
J. M. Dent and Sons, 1931, p. 309. 


2 See the Pardoner’s long speech beginning 
on p. 26 of the Tudor Facsimile Text and ex- 
tending to p. 32. 








Readers’ Queries. 





RITISH PRECIOUS STONES.—Drayton 
(‘ Poly-Olbion,’ iv. 191-200) has: 

And as Loégria spares not any thing of worth 

That any way might set her goodly Rivers 


forth, 
As — by nature cut from the Cornubian 
rond; 
Her Dertmore sends them Pearle; Rock- 


vincent, Diamond: 
So Cambria, of her Nymphs especiall care 
will have. 
For Conwy sends them Pearle to make them 
wondrous brave; 
The sacrede Virgins-well, 
sweete and rare, 
Against infectious damps for Pomander to 


weare: 

Andd Goldcliff of his Ore in plentious sort 
allowes, 

To spangle their attyers, 
amorous browes. 


her mosse most 


and deck their 





ce Saint Winifrids Well. 

ad A glistring Rock in Monmouthshire. 

What are the Cornish ‘‘ diamonds,’ of 
which Camden (‘ Britannia,’ Holland’s trans. 
1610, p. 186) says that they are 
shaped and pointed anglewise, smoothed also 
by nature it selfe; whereof some are as big as 
walnuts, and inferiour to the Orient Diamonds, 
in blacknesse and hardnesse only. 

Un Dartmoor, says Camden, “ of late lode- 
stones were found ’’ (ib., 201): here perhaps 
Drayton is writing from a confused memory 
of Camden’s passage. Camden says of St. 
Vincent’s Rock, Clifton, that it is 
so full of Diamants, that a man may fil] whole 
strikes or bushels of them. These are not so 
much set by, because they are so plenteous. 
For in bright and transparent colour they 
match the Indian Diamants, if they passe them 
not: in hardnesse onely they are inferior to 
them; but in that nature her selfe hath framed 
them pointed with six cornered foure cornered 
smooth sides; I thinke them therefore worthy 
to be had in greater admiration. (Ib. 239). 

What are these stones? Are they still 
found at Clifton ? 

The Conway river breeds ‘‘ certaine shel- 
fishes, which being conceived of an heavenly 
deaw, bring forth pearles’’ (Ib., 669). Cam- 
den mentions the moss ‘‘ of a most sweet and 
pleasant smell, still found at St. Winefride’s 
Well in Flintshire,’”’ but not its use against 
infection. (Ib. 680.) Of Goldcliff at the 
mouth of the Severn, 8.E. of Newport, Mon., 
Camden quotes : 

eaid as Giraldus saith, A Golden cliffe, so 
called, because the stones there, of a golden 
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colour, by reverberation of the Sunne shining 
full upon them, glitter with a_ wonderfull 
brightnesse: neither can I _ bee easilie 
perswaded (saith hee) that Nature hath given 
this bignesse in vaine unto the stones and that 
there should bee a flowre heere without fruit, 
were there any man that would serch into the 
veines there, and using the direction of Art 
enter in the inmost and secretest bowels of the 
Earth. (ib. 634). 


What is the stone? Is it still found there? 


B. H. N. 


EORGE ELIOT AND SIR RICHARD 
OWEN.—The late Mathilde Blind, in 
her ‘ Life of George Eliot’ in the ‘‘ Eminent 
Women ’’ Series, writing of the opinion 
formed by the late John Blackwood when 
George Henry Lewes submitted George 
Eliot’s ‘ Amos Barton’ to him in manuscript, 
has the following statement : 

Abandoning the idea of a clergyman Mr. 
Blackwood next fixed upon a very different sort 
of a person to wit Professor Owen whom he 
suspected owing to the similarity of handwrit- 
ing and the scientific knowledge so exceptional 
in a Novelist. 

Can anyone give the exact letter or other 
place in which John Blackwood wrote this? 
Can anyone say definitely if there was such 
a similarity between the writing of Mary Ann 
Evans and Sir Richard Owen as this para- 
graph foreshadows? We have many MSS. of 
Sir Richard Owen in our Public Library 
here, but I know of no available MS. of 
George Eliot to compare with them. 

T. Cann HuGues, F.s.A. 

Lancaster. 


OYAL VETERANS.—I am anxious to get 
information about this body, which con- 
sisted of ten battalions and existed during 
the period 1800-1820. It saw service on the 
Continent of Europe during the Napoleonic 
Wars, and in a recent number of ‘ N. and Q.’ 
I saw the name of an officer of the 5th Bat- 
talion who was a prisoner of war in France 
at some time during the above-mentioned 
period. I am especially interested in the 5th 
Battalion, in which an ancestor of mine held 
a commission. 


C.W.ik. BM. 
ARDENS AS MEMORIALS. — One now 


sometimes sees a garden proposed as a 
memorial to some well-known and well-beloved 
character departed. Could anyone say with 
whom the idea originated, and give a list of 
memorial gardens? 

H.C... B, 





E MUNSLEY COMMUNION PLATE 

—I am exceedingly anxious to ascertain 
the whereabouts of a silver chalice and paten 
once belonging to the little parish church of 
Munsley, Herefordshire. I have the follow. 
ing two references : 


1. An entry in the Parish Book runs as 
follows:—“ The plate consisting of a silver 
chalice and paten of Queen Anne pattern was 
sold to Cox and Co. Southampton St. a.p. 1869 
for £6 18s. 7d. and a plated set was purchased 
for £7 2s. 6d.” The result of this transaction 
being that the parish paid a London firm 
3s. 1lld. to take a good old silver chalice and 
paten in exchange for worthless plated stuff, 

2. The old Communion Plate consisting of a 
large chalice and paten with the donor’s name 
“John Elton of Paunceford” engraved on it 
was by a great error of judgement sold in 1869 
for £6 18s. 7d. and an electro set bought for 
£7 2s. 6d. 

This is all I have so far been able to learn, 
and I should be grateful for any information 
which might lead further. Perhaps some con- 
nection of the family of John Elton of 
Paunceford may know what became of the 
plate. 


A. FE. Rimmer. 


Gazerdine House, near Ledbury, Hereford- 
shire. 


TRIPLE PISCINAS.—These are to be seen 
in Brecon Cathedral and in Sawley 
Abbey. What was the reason for this three- 
fold arrangement and where are others to be 
seen? Are double and triple piscinas to be 
seen in France? 
J. Ds 


[At cliii. 357 (Nov. 12, 1927) Mr. Cuirrorp C. 
Woo..tarp mentioned a triple piscina in Holy 
Trinity, Rothwell, Northamptonshire]. 


OCKFIGHTING TABLES.—In T. A. 

’ Coward’s ‘Cheshire’ (Methuen) there 
are described and illustrated the Cockfight- 
ing Tables of Lymm Hall. Where are others 
to be found and how were they used? 


J. D. 


HE WELT OF A SHOE. — The Shorter 
Oxford Dictionary says the word ‘“ welt” 
is Middle English, of obscure origin. Could 
any learned reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ inform me 
1. Whether the invention of the welt in 
shoemaking is a very ancient one, and what 
other devices have been employed for joining 
soles and uppers together ? 
2. What is the derivation of trépointe, the 
French word for “‘ welt ’’? 
3. Whether, in German Rahmen—the com- 
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nical German shoemaker’s word for ‘‘ welt ’’ ? 
CRISPIN. 


OWTELL.—I should be glad of any genea- 
logical data of the Bowtell family, where 
the name is spelt with a w instead of a uw. 
This enquiry is general, and not of any par- 
ticular district. 
KE. B. W. 


AGSHOT: THE KING’S ARMS HOTEL. 
This hostelry is now about to be rebuilt 
and it would be interesting to have any de- 
tails of an antiquarian nature; also of its 
association with coaching days. 
EK. B. W. 


did this 
Amongst early North- 


AWSID" FAMILY.— Where 
family originate ? 
ern Records T find: 
Mary Faw-'de, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, had 
a lease of lands in Newcastle, from Cecilia, 
widow of Pcter Graper, burgess of Newcastle, 
for ten years—10 Aug., 1358. William Fau- 
syde, a Scottish merchant, with others, had 
their goods captured by a ship, while on the 
high seas, bound from North Berwick in 
Scotland, and going to Flanders, at Bridling- 
ton Hope, off the Yorkshire coast, in viola- 
tion of the truce between the two nations. 
The ship was taken to Newcastle, and the 
goods evidently distributed to the loss of the 
cwner, and the Mayor and bailiffs of New- 
castie were ordered by King Richard II to 
levy a sum of £75 15s. on those who had got 
possession of the goods, and hand it over to 
the Warden of the Marches for payment to 
the said William Fausyde—5 Dec., 1380. 
Any other records of this family would be 
acceptable. J. W. F. 


OGGEREL SOUGHT FOR.—I saw quoted 
in the Morning Post some five or six years 
ago part of a joco-serious doggerel about 
cheese mites discussing the source and origin 
of their cheese. The only lines T can remember 
are :— 
“ They argued long, 
They argued strong; 
And for aught I know 
They are arguing now; 
* But nobody ever thought of the cow.” 
Will one of your numerous erudite readers 
Kindly tell me where I can find it? 


ARNOLD Havttatn. 
UEHOR WANTED.—Who said that “The 
chief beauty about a constant supply of 


‘me is that you cannot waste it in advance,” 
and where does it occur? 
C. E. H. 





mon word for a border or frame is the tech- | 





Replies. 


SIR MATTHEW WOOD, BARONET 
(1768-1843) 
(clxxiv. 98, 141). 

[' is practically certain that the family 

of Wood, to which Sir Matthew 
belonged, resided in and around Tiver- 
ton for at least two centuries before 
his birth, and probably for a consider- 
able period before then. There is also strong 
evidence in favour of the conclusion that his 
father, William Wood, sergemaker (b. 22 
Sept., 1738), was a son of Matthew Wood of 
Tiverton, sergemaker, who married Mary 
Westron, spinster, on 22 Apr., 1729, at St. 
Peter’s, Tiverton. The burial of two of the 
latter couple’s children (Matthew and 
Elinor) is recorded in the Parish Registers 
of St. Peter’s, but the fact that none of their 
children appears to have been baptized in that 
church is no doubt accounted for by their 
parents being Dissenters. It is unfortunate 
that up to the present it has not been pos- 
sible to trace any non-parochial registers con- 
taining a record of any such baptisms, but a 
number of baptismal entries relating to the 
children of William Wood, the father of Sir 
Matthew, appear in the Registers of the 
Presbyterian Meeting House at Exeter, and 
the Independent Meeting House at Tiverton. 
It is certainly worthy of note that William 
Wood gave the name of ‘“ Westron’’ to one 
of his younger sons, as appears from the fol- 
lowing baptismal entry extracted from the 
Registers of Births and Baptisms, 1687-1823, 
of Bow Meeting, Presbyterian Meeting, 
George’s Meeting House, Exeter, now to be 
found amongst the Non-Parochial Reg:sters 
in the Registrar General’s Office, London : 

1775, April 28, Westron, son of William and 
Catherine Wood, St. Thomas, A. Tozer. 

This, added to the fact that William Wood 
named his eldest son ‘‘ Matthew,’’ certainly 
points strongly to the probability that Wil- 
liam Wood was a son of Matthew Wood and 
Mary Westron. The surname ‘ Westron,”’ 
now become a Christian name, appears sub- 
sequently to have become corrupted into 
‘* Western’? among William Wood’s des- 
cendants. One of his sons was known by the 
names of ‘ Philip Western,’’ however the 
second name may have been spelt at his bap- 
tism, the record of which cannot’ be found. 
It is possible, though, that he is identical 
with the Westron Wood, whose baptismal 
entry appears above, and that the name 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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| 
the same style as his Eton book. The person ; 


of Tayler in these was, I was told, drawn 
from G, M. Edwards of Trinity afterwards 
fellow and tutor of Sidney Sussex. And I 
think another book or books. 

Is not a “‘ small tug’’ a small K.S.? 


Epwarp BEnsLy. 


In reply to the enquiry in your issue of 
last week by Mr. L. R. M. Stracwan as to the 
authorship of ‘A Day of my life at Eton,’ 
from which he quotes, the book in question 
was written by George Nugent Bankes while 
he was at Eton, where he was an Oppidan. 

He went on to King’s College, Cambridge, 
in October, 1879, and took his B.A. Degree 
in 1882, and M.A. in 1887. 

He also wrote ‘ About Some Fellows,’ ‘ A 
Oambridge Staircase,’ and ‘ Across France 
in a Caravan.’ 


He died in London, 15 June, 1936, aged 
seventy-five. Georce A. RaDcLirFFe. 


My copy of this book is dated 1889 and the 
title-page gives the additional information 
‘tenth thousand.’’ A pencil note (for which 
I do not know the authority) in my copy 
states: ‘‘ Written by Sir Reginald Rankin.”’ 
On the back of the half-title of the 1889 
edition there are advertised—‘‘ by the same 
Author ’’—-A day of my life at Eton and 
About some fellows, 

Hucu S. GLaDsTone. 


I have possessed since 1895 a small book 
called ‘ Cambridge Trifles: or Splutterings 
from an Undergraduate Pen ’: by the author 
of ‘A Day of My Life at Eton,’ etc. (Samp- 
son Low, 1881). The back of the title-page 
advertises ‘About Some Fellows’ (fourth 
thousand): also Sampson Low. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


The author of ‘ A Day of my Life at Eton ’ 
(1877) was George Nugent Bankes, who was 
at Eton from 1872 to 1879. 

i... Fs 


J: W. UNETT (clxxiv. 173).—John Wilkes 

Unett was the son of the Rev. Thomas 
Unett, rector of Stafford and Coppenhall and 
prebendary of Lichfield. In 1798 he took up 
his residence at No. 6, the Square, Birming- 
ham, where he practised for many years as 
an attorney, at first in partnership with 
George Barker, to whose father, George Hol- 
lington Barker, he had been articled. Later, 
he removed to Smethwick, and in 1854 to 
Leamington, where he died in 1856. His son, 





Thomas Unett, C.B., Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the 19th Regiment of Foot, was born on Noy, 
12, 1800, and was mortally wounded at the 
siege of Sebastopol while leading the final 
assault on the Redan on Sept. 8, 1855. An 
illustration of the obelisk in St. Philip’s 
churchyard, Birmingham, erected to his 
memory by his friends and fellow townsmen, 
and an account of the life of his father, will 
be found in ‘ Memorials of the Old Square,’ 
by Joseph Hill and Robert K. Dent, Bir- 


mingham, 1897. BengaMIN WALKER. 


AILWAY CARRIAGE FOOT. 
WARMERS (clxxiv, 173).—The Rail. 
way Magazine for April, 1935, quoting from 
the Manchester Guardian of a recent date, 
stated that metal foot-warmers were still to 
be found in the carriages of the Isle of Man 
railway. It appears, too, that as late as 1921 
they were used in some trains of the South- 
Eastern and Chatham Railway. I doubt if 
any are in use in England now. Elsewhere 
in the Railway Magazine it was stated that 
in 1852 a notice appeared in The Times to the 
effect that the Great Northern Railway had 
introduced foot-warmers into all the first-class 
carriages on the through trains. Mr. FE. T. 
MacDermot states in Ris well-known history 
of the Great Western Railway that foot- 
warmers were introduced on that line in 1856 
for first-class carriages, in 1870 for second- 
class and reluctantly conceded to the third in 
the winter of 1873. It would seem that these 
tins, at first officially called ‘‘ feet-warmers,” 
were introduced about the middle of last 
century. On some railways a charge of six- 
pence was made, but usually, and after a few 
years, they were always provided free of 
charge though, as your correspondent states, 
the porter got a tip. 

Foot-warmers passed out of general use in 
the first decade of the present century when 
a uniform system of high-pressure steam- 
heating was adopted. It is interesting to 
note that more than fifty years ago the Cale- 
donian Railway tried heating with low 
pressure waste steam, and another Scottish 
railway tried a hot-water system by water 
heated by the oil-lamps in the carriage roof. 
Neither was successful. 


Recrinatp B. FELLOWS. 


On the old L. and S.W. Railway, the 
engines and trains were gradually fitted with 
steam-heating 7. between the years 
1900 and 1906, the main-line engines being 
fitted first and the branch-line engines later. 
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The change-over from the water-filled ‘‘ foot- 
warmers ’’ to the steam-using radiators was 
a gradual one. One of the last branches of 
the L. and S.W.R. on which ‘‘ foot-warmers ”’ 
were used was the Basingstoke and Alton 
Line. The foot-warmers were abolished on 
that line in the winter of 1906-07. 

The Lynton and Barnstaple Railway used 
foot-warmers in its carriages right up to the 
time when that line was closed in 1935. 


J. GRANGER. 


“MHE REV. MR. SMITH ” (clxxiv. 137). 

—In the Universal Magazine for August, 
1755, each clergyman is ‘‘ the Rev. Mr.’’ The 
exception is ‘‘the Hon. and Rev. Henry 
Moore.”’ 

In the ‘ Royal Kalendar’ for 1781, ‘‘ Rev.’’ 
and ‘“‘ Rev. Mr.’’ are used indifferently, but 
by 1805 the compilers had come to use “‘ Rev. 
Mr.” only when no Christian names were 
available. 

The Annual Register for 1782 is seen dis- 
pensing with the ‘‘ Mr.” 

With or without a Ohristian name, a par- 
son is usually ‘‘the Rev. Mr.’’ to Boswell. 
Exceptions are: the Reverend Thomas Bag- 
shaw; the Reverend Robert Burrows; the 
Reverend Herbert Croft; the Reverend 
Thomas Hussey, D.D., his Catholic Majesty’s 
Chaplain of Embassy at the Court of London ; 
the Rev. Samuel Lea; the Rev. Francis 
Lewis (in footnoted quotation from the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine of October, 1752); the 
Reverend Zacharia Mudge; the Rev. George 
Plaxton (Gentleman’s Magazine, October, 
1791, quoted in footnote). The references are 
to the text, not the index. 

Boswell, by the way, gracefully conceded 
both ‘‘ Rev.’’ and ‘‘ Rev. Mr.”’ to dissenting 
ministers, though a misguided parson was to 
seek to withhold the concession in the case of 
Methodist ministers some decades later. In 
the index the great Wesley is ‘‘ Rev. John 
Wesley’; familiarly, he was plain John 
Wesley to both Johnson and Boswell. 

And now, at this present, it is found con- 
venient to write ‘‘ the Rev. Mr. Smith”’ 
when we have no initials or Christian names, 
“the Rev. Smith’’ being intolerable and 
“the Rev. — Smith ’’ being reserved for pert 
cub reporters and addressers of envelopes. 

Frepertc COnNETT WHITE. 
“(ONCILIARIUS PERPETUUS” (clxxiv. 
135).—What but a Privy Councillor? 
For the Privy Council is the old ‘‘ Concilium 
perpetuum.”’ 
Freperic CONNETT. WHITE. 





“* VER NIE SEIN BROD MIT THRANEN 
ASS ” (clxxiv. 155, 191).—This is the 
first line of the last section of the ‘‘ Harper’s 
Song’ which is to be found in ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister.’ It arrests the attention at a first 
reading because of its note of poignant sad- 
ness, and is interesting historically because it 
was repeated over and over again by Louise, 
the patriotic Queen of Prussia, prostrate with 
rief because Napoleon, the victor of Jena, 
ad deprived her husband of more than half 
of his kingdom. The song had appeared in 
England in 1798, translated by a Mr. Beres- 
ford, one of the mystery men of English litera- 
ture, in a book entitled ‘German Erato,’ 
which contained five of Goethe’s poems with 
a mus:cal accompaniment by Reichardt. 
Beresford’s rendering had the gift of vitality 
for it reappeared in 1821, and in 1830 Mr. 
William Taylor, of Norwich, who published a 
small collection of German poems, included 
“The Harper’s Song’ as Beresford trans- 
lated it, without acknowledgement. No doubt 
it is less known than Carlyle’s rendering, 
which is to be found in his translation of 
‘ Wilhelm Meister’: . 
Who never ate his bread with sorrow 
Who never spent the darksome hours 
Weeping and weg, Se the morrow 
He knows ye not, ye heavenly Powers. 


To earth, this weary earth, you bring us 
To guilt you let us heodiens go; 
Then leave repentance fierce to wring us— 
A moment’s guilt, an age of woe. 

But this, like other translations, falls far 
below the original. It is strange that in the 
Oxford book of German verse “ the Harper’s 
Song ’’ has twelve lines, though in none of 
the books that I have consulted—and they 
are many—I have found more than eight. 
Whence came the added four? ; 

Lichtenberger says that all the Lieder of 
Wilhelm Meister have attracted great musi- 
cians, to say nothing of lesser men. Beethoven 
has rendered them with a powerful energy 
that gives a touch of manliness to the despair 
of the singer: Schubert with sweetness and 
an insinuating charm of melody; Schumann, 
whose inspiration is of a more complex kind, 
with half-conscious might and impassioned 
reverie intermingled with the caprices of a 
mind on which madness had already cast a 


shadow. T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


PUBLIN TRADESMEN, XVIII CEN- 
TURY (clxxiv. 12).—Mrs. Cops will find 
fairly full lists of these in Wilson’s ‘ Dublin 
Directory,’ of which I have those only of 1784 
and 1799. I don’t know when they began— 
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certainly as early as 1763-—or when they 
ceased to be Wilson’s. Some years ago I saw 
a long run in the great Public Library in 
Dublin. I have a note of the following pub- 
lications: E. Evans, ‘ Historical and Biblio- 
graphical Account of Almanacks, Directories, 
etc., published in Ireland from the Sixteenth 
Century,’ 1897, Dublin: Office of the Irish 
Builder. This doubtless can be seen in the 
British Museum where probably many issues 
of Wilson’s ‘ Dublin Directory ’ may be con- 
sulted. My copies are in both cases bound 
up with Watson’s ‘ Gentleman’s and Citizen’s 


Almanack.’ W. Roserts. 


ENJAMIN HATLEY: FOOTE (clxxiv. 
121, 160).—Several of the Footes men- 
tioned at the first reference were painted by 
George Romney, as recorded in my ‘ Cata- 
logue Raisonné’ of his works, 1904, pp. 55-6. 


W. Roserts. 


DULTERATION OF TOBACCO (clxxiv. 
174).—A few years ago I was calling from 
house to house in my parish, and found a re- 
tired officer of the R.N. chopping up dried 
herbs on his kitchen table. He told me that 
tobacco was so dear that he had long used cer- 
tain dried leaves ‘‘ to make the tobacco last 


out longer.”’ Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


‘MHE ADVENTURB ’ AT VER- 

SAILLES (clxxiv. 124, 177).—It is im- 
possible either to reject or to accept the Ver- 
sailles ‘‘ Adventure’’ without carefully 
studying the still more remarkable story of 
Admiral Sir William Goodenough, President 
of the Royal Geographical Society, a most 
responsible person. It will be found in the 
Morning Post of Jan. 5, 1932, and in the 
issue of Jan. 7 will be found even more extra- 
ordinary corroborations of it, from the Dow- 
ager Lady Cozens-Hardy and from Lieut.- 
Colonel P. W. Drury, R.M.L.I. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


Would G. M. I. B. kindly state where an 
account of the ‘‘Council of Constance Vision,”’ 
and the Cambridge funeral procession may be 


found ? J. G. Duntop. 


== FROM SCOTT’S ‘HEART OF 
MIDLOTHIAN (clxxiv. 135, 154, 174, 
178).—Chapt. viii. c. Brandy “‘ files the 
stomach,’’ I suppose, as a parallel to whiskey, 
which is sometimes called ‘‘ rot-gut.”’ 

Chapt. xii. a. I believe that ‘“‘ flying 
stationers ’’ were chapmen, and that the 








-_—_———— 


phrase is sometimes found on the title-pages 
of chapbooks. I always supposed the flying 
stationers for whom such books were printed 
were itinerant booksellers, or peddlers. Ip 
the ‘Catalogue of English and American 
Chap-books’ (Library of Harvard Univer. 
sity, Bibliographical Contributions, No. 56, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1905) I find also references 
to “‘ Running Stationers’? and ‘ Walking 
Stationers ’’; more or less synonymous forms, 
See items 354, 512, 598, 623, and 2091, in the 
Catalogue named. T. O. Massorr 


1. (Chapt. viii.) See Horace epistles, II. 
ii. 26-40. 

3. (Chapt. xvi.) In the glossary to ‘ The 
Heart of Midlothian,’ 1871, ‘‘ carritch”’ is 
explained as the Catechism. 

4. (Chapt. xxi.) The author of ‘ The Con- 
stant Couple or, A Trip to the Jubilee,’ is 


Farquhar. Epwarp BENsLy. 


“WS.” ON MONUMENTS (elxxiv. 135).— 
These are the equivalents : 
M.S.=Manibus Sacrum. 
D.M.S.=Dis Manibus Sacrum. 
D.M.=Dis Manibus. 
All these are found on monuments and 
in dedications. The second, and fullest, is 


the best. STEPHEN GASELEE. 


PLURA FAMILY OF BATH (clxxiv. 103). 
—I have seen a book entitled ‘ A Church 
at Home, or Ritual of Household Divine 
Worship,’ by Joseph Plura, 8.C.L., Oxon, 
some time an Associate Judge in the Court of 
King’s Bench and Common Pleas in the Isle 
of St. Christopher. Published in London, 
1859. 

This might form some clue to your corre- 
spondent’s enquiry. 

EpmunpD NICHOLLS. 


RINGLE FAMILY (clxxiii. 425; clxxiv. 
70).—Here are eight entries from Ryton 

Marriage Registers : 

1. George Pringle and Jane Scot, married 
at Ryton, 5 Jan., 1728/9. 

2. John Pringle and Elizabeth Carrel, 
married, 8 Apr., 1735. 

3. Charles Pringle and Jane Cormiston, 
married, 7 May, 1743. 

4. William Pringle and Elizabeth Atkin- 
son, married, 8 Oct., 1748. 

5. William Pringle and Barbery Naisbelt, 
married, 23 Aug., 1760. 

6. -———_—7 

7. Barbara Pringle, widow, and James 
Naisbet, bachelor, married 16 Nov., 1776. 
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8. Thomas Pringel, bachelor, and Margaret 
Bell, spinster, married 4 Sept., 1785 

These are all the Pringle marriages in 
Ryton Registers from February, 1581, to 
31 Dec., 1812. 

And here is another portion of a pedigree 
of a Pringle family of Newcastle :— 

1. Edward Pringle, baker, of Newcastle, 
married. . . . He died 21 July, 1775, leaving 
issue. 

2. Matthew Pringle, son of Edward Prin- 
gle, baker, succeeded to the parental business 
in 1776. 

3. Edward Pringle, son of Edward Pringle, 
baker (No. 1); baptized at St. John’s Church, 
Newcastle, b. 1750, was a surgeon in New- 
castle; resident in Newgate Street, 1786— 
1797; married Eleanor Selby. He died 24 
March, 1797, aged forty-seven. She died at 
Moor Edge House, near Newcastle, 30 Dec., 
1811, aged sixty-two. Both buried in St. 
John’s Churchyard, Newcastle. M.I. there. 
They left issue of whom | have records of 
four : 

a. Hannah Selby Pringle, born 1787; died 
in Rosemary Lane, Newcastle, 12 Aug. 1801. 

b. Edward Selby Pringle, b. ——, a ship- 
ping agent at North Shields; died 5 Dec., 


1824. 

c. Selby Clement Pringle, born 1782; was 
a grocer; died at the Moor Edge, Newcastle, 
14 June, 1812, aged thirty-two, 

d. Amelia Selby Pringle, born 17—, died 
unmarried in Clive Terrace, Alnwick, North- 
umberland, 20 June, 1864. 

J. W. Fawcett. 

Satley, Co. Durham. 


NATIRASS (clxxiii, 366, 448; clxxiv, 16).— 

The Nattrass family is an old one in the 
County of Durham. In our MS. Durham 
County Family Names (over 250,000 entries) 
our earliest entry for this name is in the 
early fifteenth century, in connection with the 
leadmines in Weardale. John Natrasse 
occurs in 1413, 1421, 1430, and 1449; and 
and William Natresse in 1426. 

Richard Natress was a mercer in Gateshead 
in 1574, and was charged with starting an 
open market and selling merchandise in 
Gateshead to the prejudice of Newcastle, 
whose corporation made a bold attempt to 
put down the sale of goods there, and was 
cited at a case at York in 1579 which was dis- 
missed, with a request that the case should 
be tried at the Queen’s Majesty’s Court of Ex- 
chequer (Vide Archaeologia Aliana, New 
Series, xi. 226). 

J. W. Fawcett. 





The Library. 


Cornish Crosses Christian and Pagan. By 
T. F. G. Dexter and Henry Dexter. (Long- 
mans Green and Co. £1 Is.). 


BEAUTIFULLY printed and beautifully 

illustrated, this last work of the late Dr. 
Dexter’s deserves a place in any collection of 
books on Cornwall. Here, for one thing, are 
virtually all the Cornish crosses placed before 
one, many in different aspects, and the 
strangeness, the uncanny quality, of so many 
of them (which indeed often have hardly a 
claim to be called crosses at all) has been 
very successfully brought out. They stand as 
witnesses to a past so void of record, and 
they have a character so much akin to 
avowedly pagan remains in other places, that 
a pagan rather than a Christian origin, at 
least for a number of them, is in itself no 
unreasonable supposition. Dr. Dexter, along 
with indomitable industry, was possessed of 
a sanguine, rapidly-working imagination. 
This carries him cheerfully onwards through 
places where more cautious minds would 
never adventure themselves, and in fairness 
to him it must be said that, however often 
his detail may raise a smile or draw down a 
frown, the total outcome’ of examining his 
book includes a sense that these stones have 
been too summarily annexed to Christian 
culture and deserve fresh and unbiassed inves- 
tigation. 

Dr. Dexter, as we know, believed in a con- 
tact, frequent enough to have affected the be- 
liefs of the inhabitants, between Cornwall and 
Egypt. Much, then, of the symbolism he 
finds on the crosses, he derives from Egyptian 
symbols. This does not prevent him from 
looking also to Greece and further East, or 
to the North, whence Thor’s hammer is 
brought to join forces with the Cretan double 
axe. He makes much of examples of the cross 
found on objects centuries older than the 
Christian era, but when one considers the 
simplicity—if one may so put it, the univer- 
sality—of the figure made by laying one stick 
over another, there seems little to wonder at 
in it. In general, like most enthusiasts for 
the elucidation of ancient cults, we think he 
allows too little for pleasure in mere decora- 
tion. For example, we cannot believe there 
is more than an artist’s wish to get a certain 
decorative effect in the pit-markings which he 
suggests may have been intended as fertility 
signs. 

For a work of this scope to be convincing 
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there should be as little reliance as possible 
— second-hand authorities, and it will not 

— the more scientific reader that many 
of the authorities referred to in the footnotes 
are definitely second-hand, though it must 
also be said that they show how widely the 
author had read. There is a good deal said 
about having ‘‘ proved’ this or that, which 
is a flattering word to use of concatenations 
of somewhat hazardous ideas and suggestions, 
Here and there a small mistake might have 
been corrected, e.g., the description of Andrew 
Marvell as a  ‘“ mid-seventeenth-century 
Scottish author.’’ 

The text of the book, then, will vex some 
readers, amuse others and probably convince 
no one who has not been already bitten by the 
same notions. Nevertheless, chiefly for the 
illustrations, but not solely, for these, we 
would conclude as we began. by saying the 
book should have its place in the library of 
the lover of Cornwall. 


From the University of Pennsylvania we 
have received a Dissertation on Greek 
Wolf-lore by. Mr. Richard Preston Eckels. 
The writer, making acknowledgments to his 
teachers, says that as he has been allowed per- 
fect freedom to write the truth as he saw it, 
he assumes full responsibility for the opinions 
expressed. His opinions run counter in 
haw: respects to those commonly received, and 

ink he does good service in pointing 
out how slender is the foundation for sundry 
structures of scholarly conjecture—for some 
explanations of Zeus Lycaeus, for example, 
or of the influence of Aristotle in the matter 
of zoology. Greek superstitions about the 
Wolf, and their survival into later days, are 
pleasantly discussed with abundance of refer- 
ences. It was thought that he had but one 
cervical vertebra; that, if hungry enough, he 
would eat earth; that he feared squills and 
that even when dead could terrify sheep, and 
even dead sheep. A lyre-string of wolf’s gut 
would strike all other kinds of strings mute. 
Nevertheless, the flesh of a sheep bitten by a 
wolf was sweeter than that of other sheep. 
We all know that we shall be struck dumb if 
a wolf sees us before we see him; and the 
terror he inspires in horses is also a familiar 
idea. Even in the wolf, though, there is some 
response to beauty—that is, to music; but 
some little doubt is thrown on this by stories 
of his fleeing from the clattering fall of a 





drum and from the skirl of bag-pipes, so p 
haps even the respectful retreat from § 
praises of Lalage was really only a dislike) 
noise. Two of our common beliefs ab 
wolves—without which several good storj 
will fall to pieces—Mr. Eckels treats not 0 
with some contempt-but with surprise. 
have found,’’ says he, ‘‘ that wolves even n 
inspire horror because they run in packs aj 
because they attack human beings wh 
hungry . It so happens, however, 
neither belief is true; more than that, ae 
gorical denial of either point never ‘fails | 
provoke an argument. It must be admittg 
that the ‘affirmative position finds abund 
support in the encyclopaedias and authorit 
tive wor ‘s on natural history, but, for 
pes Oth ideas are fallacious.’’ Mr. Ecke 

not- supply here the evidence for ki 
‘Setogorien denial.’’ It would be interé 
ing to know whence has come the belief in 
wolf-pack. In most people’s minds ¢ 
imagines that it is associated with Russ 
and Russian folk-tales, 


CoRRIGENDA. 
At ante p. 158, col. 2, 1. 5, for 
read Westmorland. 


At ante p. 172, col. 
comes barging ” 


** Newcastle’ 


2, middle, for “ the bal 
read the ball comes bangin 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE beg leave to state that we do not und : 
take to return communications which, for 
reason, we do not print. 


Wen sending a letter to be forwarded | 


another contributor, correspondents are ® 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner 
the envelope the number of the page 
*N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. ; 


Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free 
charge. Contributors are requested always | 
give their names and addresses, for the info 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily 
publication. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to 
article which has already appeared, co 
pondents are requested to give within p 
theses—immediately after the exact heading 
the numbers of the series volume and 
= a the contribution in question is tae 
oun 


Tae Manager will be ae to fo 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to 
addresses of friends which readers may I 
to send to him. ‘ 
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